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THE SAME THING OVER AGAIN. 


GRANT TO HAYES: THE OLD STOCK SUGGESTIONS, EH? 
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Pity the Mormon. 


From the time of Adam man has been a 
very foolish individual, and perhaps never 
more so than when he embraced more wives 
than one. The records of men’s lives that 
have been filled with other wives than one is 
so terrifying that THE JUDGE is almost dis- 
posed to drop his quill and ery ‘ enough.” 
But now that the national government, under 
the inspiration of the wise and lamented Gar- 
field, is about to take up the subject of Mor- 
monism, THE JUDGE presents to the law- 
makers of the nation a few scenes in the life of 
the average Mormon, letting the pictures 
speak for themselves in a manner more plain- 
ly than any pen can describe. Look at that 
poor, foolish man, surrounded by his furious 
wives, and ask yourselves whether he shall 
not be rescued from his misery! Glance at 
the horror of his situation, when taking his 
children to the circus, and let your tears flow 
fast! Think of his washing bills and all the 
rest, and call yourselves protectors of your 
fellow-men if you dare, if you do not move 
hand or foot in their behalf in Mormondom! 
In submitting these pictures to the national 
legislators, THE JUDGE asks them, in the name 
of all that is worth living for, to rise in their 
might, and with their strong voices blast from 
this continent the foul blot of Mormonism upon 
it, so that it may never take shape again, per- 
mitting every American to shout, ‘‘ One flag, 
one country, and one wife !” 





“Poor Little Corinne.” 


Tuis is certainly a remarkable age in which 
we live. A rich and influential society, 
created under the delusion that it was to save 
the waifs of a great city from shameless lives, 
finds itself at the present moment occupied 
with all the machinery of the local government 
at its command, in snatching a beautiful lit- 
tle child-actress from a home of luxury. Pre- 
cocious ‘‘ Little Corinne,” surrounded by all 
that might delight a child, with no knowledge 
of the miseries of the poor, has been permit- 
ted by her legal guardians to prattle on the 
stage, amusing others and being amused her- 
self. The Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children (Heaven save the mark‘), gloating 
over a prize when they beheld her, has set to 
work to grasp her from home and friends, 
and to shut her up in an asylum, so that her 


THE JUDGE. 


| young days may be clouded with the awful 


fact that ske is a prisoner. If this is not 
cruelty to children, what is it? Cannot a 
man so high-minded, and from so fine-blooded 
a race as Elbridge T. Gerry sprung from, 
understand this, or has he, too, succumbed to 
the advertising itch, and taken poor little 
Corinne from her home for the purpose of glo- 
rifving the work of his society in the minds of 
Christian people opposed to the drama? 

Far be it from THE JuDGE’s desire to not 
appreciate all that is proper for Christian men 
and women to-.hold sacred, but THE JUDGE has 
such infinite faith in the judgmentof the most 
orthodox of these people that he will not be- 
lieve them parties to the crime of Mr. Gerry. 
The field of work for his society is by no 
means a small one. There is plenty of work 
for his officers to perform. Is it necessary for 
THE JUDGE to point out where these officers 
may be put ‘‘to do the most good?” Mr. 
Wales shows in his realistic drawing a scene 
that is not unfamiliar to thousands of men in 
this city, and it is a picture that every man, 
woman and child in this metropolis can un- 


derstand. In such places as the artist por- 





trays a great work is open to Mr. Gerry's 
staff of officers. Clutch the poor little rag- 
ged girls, many of them with faces as pretty 


| as that of Corinne, from lives of shame and 


| 
| 





dishonor, and when you, Mr. Gerry, shall go 
down to you grave, noble women and men 
will bless your name and pray for more like 
you. 


A Prime Necessity. 


NEARLY one-twentieth of the entire popula- 
tion of this miraculous land of unrest resides 
within a ten-mile radius of Union Square. 
Such is New York and its environs as aggre- 
gated in the last census. 
a half of people! 


Two millions and 
And of this vast multitude 
there are many thousands who, though inad- 
equately paid for their labor, are serious- 
minded enough and ambitious enough to de- 
sire education. How are they togetit? They 
can afford to buy no expensive books, and the 
technical works most desired are usually the 
most costly. Now, what is, to-day, the great- 
est need of this mighty island city, and its 
near-by towns and hamlets? THE JUDGE takes 
the papers, but in this case declines to reserve 
his opinion. We must have a public library, 
and the biggest and best ever instituted. 
This is His Honor’s charge, and he earnestly 
hopes it will be echoed by the speedy verdict 
of a grand jury of liberal citizens. 

Give the people free access to every mine 
of information. Open to their eager grasp 
the richly teeming veins of modern science. 
Let the artisan con the literature that de- 
lights the man of wealth and leisure. Let 
those who toil have equal advantages of cul- 
ture, as afforded by books and newspapers. 
It is the duty of the hour, and must no longer 
be shirked. The Astor Library is only ac- 
cessible in the daytime. The Lenox Library 
is a marble and glass-cased montiment of rare 
editions and touch-me-not bindings. . The So- 
ciety Library is exclusive. The Cooper Union 


well, to draw it mildly, it is exactly what it 
should not be, and never was intended to be. 
Who, among our millionaires, will speak first? 
Here is a chance to write an epitaph that will 
be as imperishable as the bed-rock of Man- 
hattan. 

Giving the Rascal Rope. 











and Apprentices’ libraries are meager and 
tantalizing, and the Mercantile Library is— | 


| not a lunatic asylum in the world strong 


NOTHING could have been more fortunate 
for the cause of justice than the putting of 
Guitean upon the witness stand to testify in 
his own behalf, for if ever a rascal hung him 
self with the rope that was given him, this 
assassin did. Probably not one person who 
saw and heard him wrangle with Judge Porter, 
and not one in a thousand who read of it, be- 
lieves but that he is devilish enough to de 
serve punishment, and sane enough to be 
responsible for his actions. Like Wilkes Booth, 
he believes that 
‘* The ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives in fame the pious fool that reared it,” 
and after repeated attempts to make a mark 
in the world which would satisfy his morbid 
vanity, his devilish heart finally conceived the 
firing of the nation’s great dome. This, he 
knew, would bring him the fame that his 
brains never could, but, as a cowardly after- 
thought, he concluded to sneak behind the 
Deity and posture for a lunatic. 

The gallows was made for just such ‘ in- 
spired ” lunatics as he is, and all this talk to 
make it out that he should not be held respon- 
sible for his devilish act, is just so much 
wasted breath. The wretch must swing, and 
his lawyers and the jury before whom he is 
being tried, may as well understand first as 
last, ifthey do not know it now, that there is 

g 
enough to keep the wretch safe from the indig- 
nations of an outraged people, and thank God 
for it, too. 


A Superb Annual. 

THE JUDGE is indebted to the well-known 
bibliographer, Mr. F. Leypoldt, for a copy of 
the illustrated Christmas number of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, for 1881. It is a complete 
exhibit of the luxury and extravagance of re- 
cent American books, and stands unrivaled as 
a sumptuous trade catalogue. Almost every 
page glistens with artistic ornamentation. 


DowN-TOWN people are thinking about get- 
ting up a resolution of thanks io W. H. Van- 
derbilt and Eugene Kelly for the rare privi- 
lege they accord to the citizen pedestrians of 
New York of allowing them to fight their way 
over barrels, piles of brick and stone, across 
dangerous holes, etc., with which they have 
ornamented Nassau street for the past few 
months. 


TuE Mail and Express were wedded last 
Monday; Mr. Bundy performed the ceremony, 
saying (at length), ‘‘ Bless you, my children, 
bless you!” - Cyrus W. Field was ‘‘ best man,” 
and John Kelly gave the bride away (for 
$175,000). We trust the pair will get along 
harmoniously, which is more than can be said 
of most marriages for money. 





























THE CANDID WAITER. 


I WALKED into a restaurant one day, 

Feeling the pangs of hunger thro’ me dart, 
And, quickly sitting down, without delay 

I asked the whiskered waiter for the carte. 


Among the viands that entranced my eye 
I saw a fillet ‘‘a la Pompadour;” 

I risk sixty cents, the price was not too high, 
I felt that meat my palate would allure. 


But the calm waiter whispered in my ear, 

‘Don’t take that dish, ’tis made of cow, and tough; 
Besides, the sauce is made of lager beer, 

And, what is more, they do not give enough.” 


I thanked him for his candor, and I said, 
‘Give me this duck-stew a la William Tell.” 
And he replied, ‘‘’Tis buzzard stuffed with bread, 
And makes the kitchen nauseous with its smell.” 


‘Well, well,” I cried, ‘‘ give me some corned-beef hash, 
And six nice cutlets from the guileless lamb ;” 
3ut the strange waiter cried, ‘‘ Be not so rash, 


” 


Our beef is heifer, and our lamb is ram! 


‘*Well, bring some eggs.” ‘Nay, take no eggs,” he 
sighed, 
‘* Because our boss collects them on the stage; 
He is an actor, not the public’s pride, 


And all his hen fruit is renowned for age. 


‘*Then, by the holy gods, bring on a steak, 
A simple steak with gravy, all alone.” 

“Nay,” he replied, ‘‘ our steaks your jaw would break; 
They're made of rubber, celluloid and bone.” 


‘Indeed! Well, bring me salad in a bowl. 
With that and bread I'll make my meal, alas!” 
‘‘ Nay, ask not that,” he lisped, ‘‘ for, on my soul, 
The lettuce here is made of area-grass.” 


‘‘ Well, if that’s so, kind man, give me advice. 
What can I take, my hunger to appease? 

Tell me, fond waiter, what you have that’s nice, 
And I will thank you on my bended knees.” 


Then moaned the waiter in my rosy ear, 
(While killing flies with many dexterous welts, ) 
‘*To speak the truth most honest and sincere, 
I think you'd better breakfast somewhere else!” 
—CUPID JONES. 





The Drummer. 


Not the fellow who pounds calfskin with 
two sticks—but the fellow who beats ‘‘the 
devil on two sticks” in the display of cheek. 

New Yorkers know but little about them, 
and that is where New Yorkers have the ad- 
vantage of the outside world. Like mosqui- 
toes, they germinate in one locality and go to 
another to prey. 

Drummers mostly germinate in New York. 
They prey upon country merchants. 

In New York they are comparatively harm- 
less. There don’t seem to be any meat for 
them here. 

But ask the country merchant what he 
thinks about them. Ask him how he would 
be able to conduct his business without the 
drummer from either New York, Chicago or 
Boston, though the last named species are 
comparatively harmless. Their ideas are not 
so grand: they do not appear to know ezact- 
ly what the country merchant wants. 

Instance : 

One of them dawns upon the C. M. with a 
book and pencil. He doesn’t even consider it 
necessary to take samples along, and herein 
he differs from the Boston drummer materi- 
ally. The B. D. wishes to impress the C. M. 
with the quality of his wares, but the New 
Yorker simply wishes to take a look at the 
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A FRAGMENT, 
“We are followed,” timidly whispered Angelina, 
“ Do not fear,” said Antony Cicero; * nothing but death 
shall part us.” 





shelves of the country store to ascertain what 
is needed. 

‘* Ah! good-morning, Mr. Gooderedit ; glad 
tosee you. How well you are looking ; much 
better than you were two months ago. Ah! 
this pure country air; that is what does it. 
Family all well? That's good, glad to hear it. 
The firm wished to be remembered kindly to 
you. Now let me see what you want,” and 
with book in hand he walks up and down to 
take a look at the stock. 

The merchant faintly protests that he don’t 
think he needs anything just now, but that 
does not maxe the slightest difference to the 
drummer. He knows what is wanted, and 
therefore takes not the slightest notice of the 
merchant. 

‘‘Ah! [I see you are almost out of our 
‘ Looking-glass Stove Polish'—a couple gross 
of that,” and he enters it upon his order book, 














‘*Let me see; ah! only a few packages left 
of our ‘Little Giant Bread Lifter ’—about 


| three gross of that,” and down it goes, while 


The Bread 
and he has given 


the merchant stands aghast. 
Lifter wasn’t worth a snap, 
the most of it to his hogs as an experiment to 
see if it would fatten them. ‘‘ Ah! only ten 
packages of ‘Rousing Squirt’ tobacco left. 
That's a great article, and you want about 
four boxes of that. And candy—let me see : 
well, say fifty pounds of various, and we 
throw in one hundred hunks of chewing gum 
with every such order; it’s first-class, you 
know; warranted to keep the gums healthy, 
perfumes the breath for a week after chewing 
it, and preserves the teeth to such an extent 
that the Dental Association of the United 
States has offered to manufacturers of it one 
million dollars to withdraw it from the mar- 
ket. Good! Now, how about teas and cof- 
fees? New crop just in, finest in the land ;” 
and down goes an order of huge dimensions 
for these articles. 

In this way he goes all through his stock, 
telling the merchant what he wants ard put- 
ting down the orders for it, replenishing every- 
thing from top to bottom of the store, and if 
the merchant is not utterly paralyzed by his 
audacity and finally protests, the drummer 
finishes the business by chin or a ghost story 
regarding what somebody else has done in 
the same line by following his advice, and 
probably clinches the whole thing by inviting 
himself to the merchant’s house to dinner, 
where he makes it lively by making love to his 
wife or daughter, and finally moves to the next 
town, after having sent a fat order to his 
house, where he goes through the same per- 
formance. 

And yet some people think that drumming 
requires nothing but check ! 

‘* BRICKTOP.” 
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The Grandfather of the good olden time. 


the wranaather uf the present day. 
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“* Reginald, this is goin’ to be a hard winter. 





AN IMPENDING CRISIS. 























Real estate and weggitibles is gone up fearful, an’ I 


don’ see how we kin, in justice to ourselves, take less than a five cent nickel in the way of biz’ness till 


things change a bit. 


“ERRATICS.” 


THE girl who jumped at the first offer was | 


no Vassar-lating maiden. 
CAN the running up of a whisky score be 
termed an “elevating” purguit ? 





THOUGH bread may continue tobe quoted as 


** the staff of life,” no one will deny that sugar | 


is its cane. 


SAID a pretty widow: ‘Yes, Tae JuDGE 
is aremarkably handsome fellow. 
my cap for him. 


I must set 
It may fit his bald head.” 

GENERAL WASHINGTON’S biographers would 
have us believe that he never ‘‘smiled,” yet 
deliberately contradict themselves when they 
tell of the many ‘‘ tight ” places he was in. 

IT isn’t necessary to own a fast team when 
you want to drive a brisk trade. 





IT is quite an art to cut your poor relations 
without drawing blood. 


| WHEN it weighs the evidence, this Honor- 
| able Court doesn’t, use the defaulting book- 
keeper's trial balance. 


AMONG fortunate old Roman landlords we 
must always count ‘‘the envious Casca.” He 
made his rent. 


Henry [V. of England must have failed in 
| the ten-pin business. Else why did they call 
| ° . 

him ‘* Boling-broke.” 


THERE is a man in Harlem town, 
Ah, he is wonderous wise—- 

He never borrows our small change, 
Yet pays for all he buys. 

SHE came timidly into our editorial den and 
began to twitter: ‘* Dear sir, I’ve had lots of 
trouble, and want to lay bare my heart.” We 
firmly bowed her out and fanned our modesty 
back to consciousness. 


LAZY idiots call tnat zealous chap ‘ brassy ” 
who mixes the zine of confidence with the cop- 





per of energy. 





THE General Grant of good Queen Anne’s 
reign was John Churchill, the redoubtable 
Duke of Marlborough. He took all he could 
get and got away with it as serenely as an 
oyster gourmand with a couple dozen of ‘‘ Blue 
Points.” 


INCREASED wages, now and then, 

Are relished by all working men ; 

But on a strike they’re ever bent, 

If docked a paltry five per cent. 
Of the increase. 


It was a Newburyport typo, who first slung 
John Greenleaf Whittier into the ‘ Poct’s 
Corner.” He confessed long years after, on 
his death-bed, that he thought the rhymes 
were good enough to fill up with. And now 
perhaps the perturbed gizzard of this rash 
printer is the very opposite of ‘‘ Snow Bound.” 

THINK less of self than sentiment, 
Ye writers humorous ! 

Beware of strain and twaddle, 
And critics numerous. 


An Elevating Vocation. 





HE came in and looked fur-tively around. 

The habit was second nature. 
acquired in the sealskin trade. 

Presently he asked: 

‘¢ Are you engaged, my dear sir?” 

‘‘Haven’t been for over twenty-two years. 
Got married in 1859.” 

‘Qh, I see.” 

‘¢ Thought you would.” 

‘‘Let me explain,” he continued. ‘ You 
are among the very few who sympathized 
with me in an earnest attempt to save some- 
thing from my recent financial collapse. I 
succeeded in my efforts, and found that I could 
spare fifteen cents in the dollar for a compro- 
mise. It didn’t work. 
stood out. 


It had been 


Some of my creditors 
So did the vessel in which I ab- 
ruptly embarked. As you are aware I returned 
from Cuba three weeks ago, broken in fortune, 
but vulgarly robust in appetite. As most 
everybody’s back was turned I had to face 
the music and do anything that I could get to 
do. I wanted to live down the past, and de- 
termined to follow an occupation which would 
raise me in public esteem. This morning I 
completed my business arrangements and have 
dropped in to tell you of my good luck.” 

‘* Well, what are your plans?” 

‘‘T’ve leased myself as day engineer of a 
patent hydraulic lift. That’s the kind of 
an hoister I am!” ENRIQUE. 
IN all probability Barren Island and Hunt- 
ers Point are happy at the approach of cold 
weather, knowing that they no longer stink in 
the public nostrils, and that nothing will be 
said about it for several months. Verily, 
there is delight in knowing that one can be a 
nuisance six months in the year without its 
being generally known and complained about. 


‘‘THE seed of Abraham” is being bounced 
around right lively in Northern Europe of 
late, and the worst of it is, the thistledown is 





blowing this way. 
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PERKINS, THE POET. 


BY “BREVIER.” 


THE Sweet Singer of Michigan, Bloodgood 
H. Cutter, the agricultural poet of Long 
Island, Walt Whitman, and all the rest of 
the sweet singers, must look to their laurels. 

There is a rival in the field. 

His name is J. Adolphus Perkins, and he is 
evidently (judging by his alleged poetry) a 
down-trodden inmate of the gloomy recesses 
of some New York boarding-house. 

As far as we can gather from his tuneful 
musings, his young heart is loaded down with 
grief, and things unutterable (except in verse), 
on account of being rejected by some unap- 
preciative female—probably a fair inmate of 
the brown-stone front wherein he dwells and 
partakes of his diurnal hash, at so much a 
week in advance. 

His production is entitled, ‘‘A Farewell 
Ode to Miss - ’ and this is the way he 
starts off : 


? 


‘Your pardon, dear, should I intrude; 
Should you disapprove be not severe, 
For though impulsive, I’m not rude, 
Nor for the world would interfere 
With thy devoted, peaceful mind, 
So pure, so good, so chaste, resigned.” 

Very good tor a beginning, but if we had 
the construction of the verse we should change 
the last word to refined. Seems to us it would 
sound better that way. But probably Perkins 
thought the young lady would be ‘‘ resigned” 
to most anything by the time she had waded 
through his verses, so we'll let it stand. In 
the next verse Perkins lays the colors on with 
a liberal brush, so to speak. Just hear him: 

‘*But, oh! thy sweet and pensive brow, 
Thy wild blue eyes’ divinest hue, 
Appear before my vision now, 
Inspiring all that’s good and true; 
Unto my soul which ne’er before 


Knew one to love, one to adore! 


This sounds more like a ‘‘sonnet to his 
mistress’ eyebrow” than a ‘farewell ode;” 
but Perkins comes down to the solemn part of 
the business in the third verse, as follows: 

‘*T know thou dost not apprehend 
The high esteem I place on thee, 
Nor desire thy love to extend, 
O’er a plain true friend like me; 
But bear in mind that brief word ‘No’ 
Has cast o’er me an endless woe!’ 

From this it appears that the young lady 
has heartlessly declined Perkins’ hand, and 
other personal property, in the plainest and 
briefest manner possible; and in the next 
stanza he tells in a somewhat incoherent man- 
ner how her decision affected him: 

‘*A question with sad answer given, 
A sleepless night with flood of tears, 
A tender soul to anguish dfiven, 
Doomed to suffer and yet reveres; 
Affliction blighted with suspense 
As now the only recompense.” 

Mr. Perkins must have been awfully tired 
about the time he was finishing that verse. 
We have read the last two lines over very 
carefully several times without being able to 
discover exactly what he is driving at. He 
speaks of ‘ Affliction blighted with suspense,” 
but we never heard of affliction getting 
blighted in that way before. If Perkins has a 
sure method of blighting affliction so it will 
stay blighted, he had better patent it and go 
into the business. He could make more 
money and fame at it than he can in writing 



































A MATINEE. 
Bowery Tyro.—(Solemnly) Brother, you art avenged, and by my hand; and thus perishes the last of the 
hated Montalban race. 
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poetry. But perhaps Perkins means ‘ Affec- 
tions blighted by suspense,” though we don’t 
see how there can be any suspense about the 
matter after the young lady’s emphatic 
‘‘No,” as recorded in the third verse. How- 
ever, we will pass on and request the gentle 
reader to cast his eagle eye over the next 
stanza of this remarkable poem: 
‘‘Thou sayest ‘it’s all forthe best,’ 
With a cool, indifferent cast— 
But a few short years of time will test 
Thy version of the fateful past, 
And for my soul’s own reverence 
Will hold thee in fond remembrance.” 
Perkins’ muse hadn’t recovered from its ex- 
haustion yet when he wrote this verse, as any 
one can readily perceive. Perkins probably 
knows what it means, or was intended to 
mean. Wedon’t. Therefore, we will give it 
up and proceed with an easier one: 
‘*Should you these simple lines disdain 
And cast like rubbish to the flame, 
Myself alone will feel the pain, 
Loving thee ever just the same 
While the fervid life-blood remains 
Coursing through my heated veins.’ 


’ 


'Fhis verse reads as if Perkins had carved it 
out after a hard struggle with a rhyming dic- 
tionary. It has a painful, sameful sound to 
the ear when read aloud, and we are thank- 
ful that Perkins didn’t construct the whole 
poem after this pattern. 

We like to see poetry rhyme, but this verse 
rhymes altogether too much. 

It is this sort of ‘‘ poeting” that brings the 
trade into disrepute and causes the editors of 
magazines and newspapers to go out gunning 
for poets in the gentle spring-time. 
| But let us go on with Perkins’ poetry. In 
| the next stanza he spurs up his spavined 
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Pegassus and dashes over the grassy plains of 
poesy in this original fashion: 
‘« T will remember thee, my dear, 
In autumn, when the fatal hour 
Is inevitably drawing near, 
To blight from earth my sweetest flower! 
Should I survive, such news await, 
No words my anguish could relate!” 

From this it would seem that the disap- 
pointed lover has arranged matters to have 
the young lady die off in the approaching 
autumn, and he is expecting to feel very bad 
over it. But perhaps the girl will be just 
contrary enough to hang on right through the 
fall, and marry another fellow along about 
Christmas or New Year's. Perkins will feel 
considerably worse then than he would %: this 
prophesy had come true. 

It would serve him exactly right, too, if she 
did. We have had about enough of these es- 
caped lunatics, who travel around with a can 
of nitro-glycerine in their coat-tail pocket, 
ready to blow up a young lady if she ventures 
to decline their attentions. 

There is still another verse of Perkins’ fare- 
well ode, which we hand down to posterity: 

‘ But, oh! is this the final verse 
That I may e’er to thee address? 
Affection ner again rehearse, 
And all emotion to suppress! 
The saddest lines I ever penned: 
Adieu! my last and only friend!!” 

And then, we presume, when Perkins had 
finished the last exclamation point, he dashed 
the pen on the floor, grabbed his hat and 
crushed it down over his eyes, then rushed 
wildly forth and plunged headlong from the 
tallest tower of the Brooklyn Bridge into the 
East River. If he didn’t, he ought to do so at 
the earliest possible moment for the sake of a 
suffering community and his own reputation. 
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Our Original Norristown Budget. 


A Sienora SomesopieE is coming to this 
country to sing for one thousand dollars a 
night. As her dresses, made by Worth, cost 
over $30,000, it may be safely predicted that 
she will draw big houses. The notes in the 
upper register of her lemon-colored brocade 
satin are of a superior quality, and the ex- 
pressive soprano fogato of her lilac satin 
Watteau embroidered in silver, with feather 
trimming and double shirred revers, and blue 
satin pelisse and things is of unusual flexibility 
and power. Her frocks are very classical and 
talented indeed, and her manager is to be 
congratulated upon securing such a prize. 





A DRAMATIC critic, speaking of a young 
lady who assumed the role of Juliet in one of 
the late Mr. Shakespeare’s plays, says: 
‘*Never, surely, were passion, anguish and 
death so well enshrined under the starless sky 
that bends over the broken tomb of the Capu- 
lets, while the cold night wind moans around 
it, and dark branches wave in sorrow above 
the white, still faces of those true lovers.” 
Price one dollar a bottle. For sale at all 
druggists’. Beware of imitations. (P. 8.— 
All after ‘‘lovers” is not a part of the criti- 
cism, but it doesn’t seem complete without 
it. ) 





A MAN who went to a circus came away 
swearing that it was a glaring swindle, be- 
cause he didn’t see all that was on the bills. 
A man has a very novel idea of natural history 
if he expects to see a red and yellow elephant 
and a green and purple tiger. 





A WASHINGTON paper is opposed to admit- 
ting young ladies to practice law. We think 
it is eminently proper that such persons 
should be admitted. They know more about 
‘‘court” cases than homely young women 
anyhow. 

A MAN who owns $30,000 worth of real 
estate, gives al] the rents derived therefrom to 
his wife with which to purchase clothing. He 
calls it ‘* back ” rent. 





article on chemisettes.” Chicago editors are 
always introducing some new-fangled ideas in 
journalism, but we shouldn't think a manu- 
script written on one of those things would be 
very legible. They are a poor substitute for 
tables and desks. 





A CLOCK one hundred and fifty years old, 
and worth at the rate of ten dollars a cord, 
will not bring over to dollars and a half at 
auction if all the bidders present have as much 
brains as money. If a couple of esthetic 
cranks are present, the probabilities are that 
it will be knocked down for seventy-seven 
dollars. 





A PETRIFIED monkey has been found in 
Australia. New York should procure it and 
set it up in Central Park as a statue of some 
one of her living statesmen, and thus secure, 
for once, the favorable mention of her art 
critics. 





HaytT! has passed a law giving every news- 
paper published on the island twenty dollars 
a month. This, in addition to a dozen orders 
for sewing machines, melodeons, patent roof- 
ing, lawn mowers and liver pills, ought to be 
sufficient to tide the publisher of a patent out- 
side newspaper over the hardest winter on 
record. 





A FASHION item describes a ‘‘ perfect love 
of a winter bonnet” costing only $5,000. It 
was reported a few months ago that every- 
thing would be extremely dear this winter; 
but married men will be pleased to learn 
that bonnets will be an exception. The 
price still remains at the old figures. It is 
gratifying to know that something will be 
cheap. 





Some one suggests that when the President 
is a Republican he should appoint all Demo- 
crats to office, and vice versa when the Presi- 
dent is a Democrat. This will meet the ap- 
probation of every man whose politics differ 
from those of the President, and yet it would 
be perfectly safe to wager four or five dollars 
that the suggestion will not be adopted. 
We'd be willing to stake ten dollars on it our- 
self. 





AN American official in China was sere- 
naded by a Chinese band a few nights after 
his arrival, and next morning he told the pro- 


change his boarding-house, as he couldn’t 
sleep next door to a boiler foundry which 
worked half the night. 





A POET says: ‘‘ Tread lightly! She is near 
Under the snow, Speak gently! She can hear 
The daises grow.” Did you ever hear any- 
thing more preposterous! She may be under 
the snow, but she can’t hear the daises grow. 
Not much. Instead of putting such fancies in 
print, the poet would be better employed if he 





were to procure a shovel and dig her out. 


A CHICAGO paper says: ‘Our ccuened | A SCIENTIFIC paper, under the head of 
cotemporary, the 7——, has written an able | “‘ Fascination in a Man,” gives a number of 


prietor of the place that he would have to | 











instances in which men have been ‘unable to 
move.” One of the instances not given is 
when a married man is coming from the opera 
with a pretty girl on his arm, and is contront- 
ed by his enraged wife on the sidewalk. 
When he left home he told her that business 
would detain him at the office until midnight, 
and now heis ‘ rooted to the spot,” as it were, 
by fascination. The pretty girl, of course, 
caused the fascination, but the wife soon dis- 
sipated it. 








A JOKER thinks our standing army ought to 
sit down awhile. Three cheers—or rather, 
three chairs, for that sentiment. Three chairs 
would be about enough for the privates, but 
in order to accommodate the officers also, one 
hundred would not be any too many, or in 
about that proportion. 





‘(ONE is the highest mountain, and the 
other is mountin’ the highest.” That’s the 
answer. Haven't time to build a conundrum 
to fit it this week, owing to an extra meeting | 
of our Bible class, and a donation party at the 
minister’s house. 





Ww. 

HE was a swell of an Irishman, strongly 
tinctured with Anglomania, when he entered 
a crowded barber shop on Fulton avenue, 
Brooklyn. With him, you know, it was the 
polite thing to hail from London, and not from 
Belfast. His name was Bryant—not O’Brien. 
The barber was a true son of Erin—disguised 
as a Dutchman—and he was called Frank. 

“I say, bahbaw,” queried the renegade 
swell, as Frank was touching up the razor, 
‘how in the mischief, )ou know, do you twain 
up young bahbas to be—aw—skilled work- 
men, you know?” 

‘*Oh, be the powers,” cried Frank, in a 
voice that Talmage would envy, ‘we let the 
boys practice on wild Irishmen like you 
Come here, Jack, ye little villain, and give 
this fellow a good scrape. Next!” 








ONE day Thad Stevens was practicing in the 
Carlisle courts, and he didn’t like the ruling 
of the presiding judge. A second time the 
judge ruled against ‘‘ old Thad,” when the old 
man got up with scarlet face and quivering 
lips, and commenced tying up his papers as if 
to quit the court-room. 

‘‘Do I understand, Mr. Stevens,” asked the 
judge, eying ‘old Thad” indignantly, ‘‘ do I 
understand that you wish to show your con- 
tempt of this court?” 

‘*No, sir, no, sir,” replied ‘‘ old Thad,” ‘I 
don’t want to show my contempt, sir; I’m try- 
ing to conceal it!” 








A CRANKY old customer entered a saloon on 
Nassau street, where half a dozen Irish patri- 
ots were discussing the prominent subject over 
steaming glasses of hot whisky. 

‘*How are you, Larry?” cricd one of the 
boys; ‘‘ and what do you think of old Ireland 
now ?” 

“IT think that ould Ireland would be free 
long ago,” cried Larry, ‘‘ if her sons spent half 
the money for rifles that they spend in setting 
her free with whisky speeches.” 





























AN ANNUAL. 


THE aged paternal sobs and sighs, 
And the tears his pale cheeks scald. 
He would tear his hair, 
Were it not for the fact 
That he is uncommonly bald. 


Prone at his feet his daughter kneels 
With faltering lips she prays 

That he will bestow 

Fifty dollars or so 
For a dress for the holidays. 


His heart with anguish is sadly torn, 
For the fact he realizes 
That this 1s the first 
> Of a Series long 
Of extremely unpleasant surprises 


Um N 


OUR POPULAR FARCES. 





OUR TELEPHONES. 
REPORTED BY “ED. 
Characters-—CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATOR, 
Mr. Hurry. Various Voices. Scene—Grand 
Diche s Hote /. 
Vr. Hurry (ringing Jor Ce nitval Office ). 


Connect me with the Fifth Avenue Theater; I 


want to buy two tickets for to-night right 
away. 

Operator.—Hey? 

Vi. Hurry.—Fifth Avenue Theater. 

Operator. What about it? 

Vr. Hurry.—l want to be connected with 
it. 

Operator.—Why didn’t you say so? All 
right. 

Voice.—Iid you eall? 

Mr. Hurry.—Yes, I want to— 

Voice. —Youre at the Astor House, ain't 
you? 


Mr. Hurry.—No, Grand Duke's. 


Voice.—You better keep away from the 


Grand Duke's; they'll spot you. The sucker’s 
kicking. 
Mr. Hurry.—What 
Voice.—The fellow we scooped the thousand 
out of last night. 


sucker? 


He's put the police on your 
track, and— 

Mr, Hurry.—Who the deuce are you? 
-Reddy. 
Mr. Hurry. 
Voice.—At 


Voice. 
Where are you’ 

the You're Earsy, 

ain't you? Didn't you just connect with us’ 
Mr. Hurry.—Heavens, no! 

able country merchant. I called for the Fifth 

Avenue Theater. 1 


faro-bank. 


Voice.—-Oh, go soak your head. 

Mr. Hurry, slightly disconcerted, rings 
up CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATOR again. | 
-Well? 

Mr. Hurry.—l asked you to connect me 
with the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

Operator. —So I did. 


Ope rator. 


Mr. Hurry.—You didn’t. It was a faro- 
bank. 

Operator.—Sure enough, I did make a mis- 
take. It’s all right now. 

Voice.—Is that you, George? 


Mr. Hurry (loquitor).—Why, it’s a lady's 
voice. 
( Telephone S.) 
Carrie. And, 


George? Who are you? 


Voice. George, if you 
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don't come down to the house right away | 
will never speak to you again. Here mamma 
and I have been dressed for two hours wait- 


ing for you. What does ail you? 


Mr. Hurry.—Who're you? 

Voice. —You don't know, do you?) Oh! you 
vile deceiver. You don’t know your own 
promised wife. I don’t live at —— Fifth 


| avenue, do I? 


I'm a respect- | 


Mr. Hurry.—My dear miss, I don’t know 
you. I don’t believe Lam your George. I 
want to telephone to the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater. I want to buy—— 


Voice.—Oh, gracious! 


| you would fetch up there. 


Ma. Hurry waits for a while, then signals 


CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATOR, | 
Operator.—Hey, did you eall? 
Ur. Hurry.—Yes. 
What do you want now? 
You connected me 
I want the Fifth Avenue The- 
ritth avenue, 


Ope rator, 
Mr. Hurry. 


wrong again. 


have 


ater instead of 
Ope rator (apte ra 
<0 I did. 


Voice " 


pause).—Yowre right, 
It’s fixed for you this time. 

Is that you, old man? 
Vi. Hurry. 
I want— 

To Rica Is. 
Well. she’s doing better, takes her feed regu- 
lar, and I think we'll run. 


It appears youre awfully fa- 
milan. 

Voice, know how of course, 
Hughes rides, and 
they say the Phaeton colt is coughing to-day, 
and— 

Mr. Hurry.—What are you talking about ” 
Are you the Fifth Avenue Theater ? 
—Not much. I’m Ned Nevins 
old man Plunger, ain’t you ? 


Voice . 


> voure 


Mr. Hurry.—Decidedly not. Where are 
you 
Voice.—Turf Club, Guess the operator 


made a mistake. So long. 

Mr. Hurry meekly signals Central office 
again. 

Operator.—Hallo, at it 
What now ? 

Mr. Hurry.—As 1 have requested three 
times before, I want to telephone to the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. You placed at 
Club last ? 

Operator. 


are you again 7 


the 


You said Turf Club ? 
Mr. Hurry.—1 didn’t. 
Operator.—I guess you're full, and don’t 


know who you do want to talk to. But Tl 
fix you with the Fifth Avenue Theater. 
Voice.—Vell? 
Mr. Hurvry.—I want two tickets for to 
night. 


Voice.—Ve don’t sell dickets, but I vas got 


Turf 


der finest baber-muslin ulsders in der city for | 


sixteen shilling. 
Mr. Hurry. 


Vot you dakes me for ? 
Fifth Avenue Theater. 


Voice.—Mein gootness, you vos vhrong! | 
you vas dalking mid Shacob Shacobs, der | 
original clothing bazaar. Come down and 


look at der stock. 


clothes made for President Arthur which I 


| dinks by your voice would shoost fit you. Dey 


And how did she know my name was | 


vos -—— 

Mr. Hurry /istens no longer, but calls for 
Central Office, as usual. | 

Operator.—It’s you, I suppose ? 

Mr. Hurry.—Yes. 

Operator.—Who do you want to chin to 
now? 


I vos got a misfit suit auf 


Mr. Hurry.—Filtth Avenue Theater. 

Operator.—Good Lord, I've placed you in 
communication with them! 

Mr. Hurry.—Not once. 
placed me in communication with a clothing 


The last time you 


store, 


Operator.—Hang it, the circuit be 


broken somewhere, 


must 
I'll try it again. 


Voice. Hello! 
Mr. Hurry.—Hello. 
Voice. —Grand Duke's Hotel? 


Mr. Hurry. Yes. 

Voice.—Oh, you old reprobate, I thought 
I suppose you've 
gota head on you as big as a barrel, and 
your eyes are as red as a bull-log’s, and you 
are afraid to come home. 
did it, didn’t it? 


ind disgrace me. 


That wine supper 
Now you needn't come home 
Go to bed and sleep it off, 
and Vil send John up with your night-shirt. 
Nice husband you are, ain’t you? 

Mr, Hurry.—Indeed, | ain't your husband. 
There's a mistake. 

Voice.—Who are you? 

Vr. Hurry.—My. Hurry. 

Voice.—Why didn’t you say so before, 
fool? 


Once weore Mr. HURRY le lephones for Cen 


vou 


tral Office. 


Operator,—Are vou at that — telephone 
again? 

Mr. Hurry.—Yes. 

Operator.—Fitth Avenue Theater, of course. 

Mr. Hurry.—Yes, sir. When I am old 
and feeble and gray-headed, I believe I may 


he able to telephone it. You got me wrong, 


as usual. 


Operator. You be blanked. Now talk to 
your blanked old theater. 

Voice.—Hello’” 

Mr. Hurry. Hello. 

Voice.—Yowre Morton House, ain’t you? 

Mr, Hurry.—No, sir. Vm Grand Duke's 
Hotel. You're the Fifth Avenue Theater ? 


Voice. —Nixy. 
THE JUDGE office. 
itor. The first 
the inside form has all pied, and the eat licked 


I'm the printer’s devil in 
I thought ye was our ed 


page stone has broken, and 
all the paste out of the can, so we can't paste 
the wrappers. | the Morton 

Mr. Hurry.—My boy, you will probably be 


dead before you accomplish your desire. 


want Hause. 


[Rings violently for Central Office. 
plied to, | 

Mr. 

connection with 


Is ie- 
Hurry (angri/y).—f 1 ain't placed 
the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater, young man, I'll come down and break 
your neck. 


in 


Voice.—Please, sir, I ain’t the operator. 
Mr. Hurry.—Who are you? 
Voice.—Please, sir, I’m only the office boy. 
I can’t connect anybody to anywhere. 
Mr, Hurry.—Where’s the operator? 
Voice.—Gone to Won't be 


supper, sir. 


| back for two hours; but Pll tell him you want 


to telephone tie Fifth Avenue Theater when 


| he comes back. 


Mr. Hurry.— —— —. —1!! 


CURTAIN, | 


AT this season the young man of Brooklyn 
and Jersey brushes up his old excuses of fog 


on the river, ice, ete., ete. 
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DID YOU EVER? 
Did You Ever Attend a Quilting Party ? 

THEY are not such important affairs as they 
were when THE JUDGE was a boy, and you are 
obliged-to go further back from the large cen- 
ters of trade and population in order to find 
one of them in its old-time glory. 

As a rule they do not interest boys and girls 
much; that is to say, boys and girls under the 
courting age, but for those over that age and 
those who have been through the mill, a quilt- 
ing party ranks next to a corn husking. 

In villages and hamlets where there is no 
local newspaper, these affairs—these natural 
substitutes for the great institution, if not 
their real precursors—amount almost to a 
necessity, for what- would the people do for 
news without them ? 

Have you ever been to one of them? 

In a farming district, for instance, where 
the people searcely live within sight or sound 
of each other, is where to find them still in full 
bloom. 

The parson anneunces it from the pulpit 
before preaching his afternoon sermon, that 
Mrs. Thompkins will have a quilting perty at 
her house next Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, and the announcement produces al 
most as much pleasure as does the near ad- 
vent of a circus in New Jersey. 

And at the appointed time the farmers’ 
wives and daughters begin to arrive and to 
assemble in the ** best room,” where the pre- 
pared quilt is in place upon the frame, ready 
to be set upon by the happy. chattering neigh- 
bors. 

But, after all, quilting is not the particular 
object of the gathering. The ladies hav 
come to swap news or descant upon the latest 
gossips; to sip tea and exchange recipes for 
cooking and other household purposes. 

‘*Wal, Sister Jones, how du yu du?” asks 
Mrs. Smith, shaking hands with great cordi- 
ality, for cordiality is one of the features of 
these gatherings. 

‘*Wal, I'm putty well considerin’; but yu 
know how awfully I’ve been for so many years; 
just nigh unto death’s door with this ere 
plaguey lumbago. Oh, Sister Smith, I some- 
times don’t know what I should do if it warn’t 
for the blessed consolation of religion an’ dear 
Parson Bunger’s sarmons on patience. Dear 
good man, arn’t he? An’ there’s Jane, yu 
know; she’s bin courted nigh untu every 
night, an’ it completely upsets her—don’t have 
the spunk of a louse all the next day arter Hi's 
sot up with her the night afore, an’ so the 
work nearly all comes on me. Itseems tu me 
sometimes thet I haven’t got strength to tork. 
Did you—of course you hearn all about Deacon 
Newton? No? not ‘bout his goin’ out tu 
Frogtown tu see that red-headed widder: no? 
Wal, I declare! Why, I thort everybody 
knowd "bout that. Yes, he sneaked off there 
last Sunday night for the second time; an’ 
didn’t yu see her tu meetin’ last Sunday? Of 
course yu did, an’ didn’t yu see him castin’ 


sheep's eyes at her all through the parson’s | 


sarmon on ‘lovin’ yur neighbors? Wal, I 
did; 1 never lost sight of his conduct once, al- 
though it War a proper powerful sarmon tu; 
an’ they du say that the deacon’s on the point 
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of takin’ another wife, although it’s a mystery 
tu me why he had tu go tu Frogtown for one. 
How's Mrs. Tucker? haven't seen her tu meet- 
in’ for a long time, an’ I was a sayin’ to my 
Jane only yesterday when we war ironin’ that 
I felt sorter uneasy ‘bout her; how’s her cold? 
Wal, I’m glad it’s better; colds is a dangerous 
thing—often an’ often thort as how my lum- 
bago eame from a cold—folks can’t be too 
careful. What's the news?” 


Thiv_is but a single sample. How would 


same time. 

Finally they gather around the quilt and 
hegin to sew, their tongues going ten times to 
their needles once, excepting, perhaps, the 
young ladies, who keep more quiet as a gener- 
al thing, possibly because they are learning 
and are unmarried, therefore unlicensed to 
talk quite so freely. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Pumper, what on arth be yu 
smilin’ at?” asks Sister Green, and instantly 
all needles stop, and every eye is fastened 
upon the smiling sister. 

‘It's something good, I'll warrant. Out 
with it: we want all the good things,” suggests 
some one, 

‘*T was only thinking about Zeb Hooker,’ 
Mrs. Pumper replies, coyly. 

‘*Zeb Hooker! what about him?” several 
ask. > 

“Oh, nothing much. I don't suppose | 
ought to say anything about it.” 

“Oh, du! Tell us, what "bout Zeb?” 


she just up and told him to go after Clarrissie 
Bates, and not to speak to her again. Kate 
Hand stood right close by and heard her.” 

‘* What did he do?” 

‘* Didn't say aword, but skulked off; he felt 


| so sheepish, I s*pose.” 


on before the neglected quilt was thought of 
you like to be ina room with twenty-five or | 
thirty such news-gatherers, all talking at the | 


j 


And then they fell to commenting upon it, 
interweaving it with personal experiences and 
the general gossip of the neighborhood, mak- 
ing the melange so interesting thatnight came 
again. And by this time the husbands and 
lovers of the company began to arrive, togged 
in their Sunday best, for it is thein province 


| to go there to supper and afterward ‘ see” the 


ladies home; to them the best part of the 
business. 

This of course put away all further thought- 
of quilting, for supper was nearly ready, ani 
so the spare room Was deserted and the whole 
company given over to chat, the older ones 
going in heavy on crops ‘‘an’ sich,” and the 
younger ones ogling the girls and wishing the 
whole affair was over with so they might get 
out into the darkness, to ‘* see” them home. 

Well, yes, 
to a town-bred person, perhaps, but in the ab- 


Homely and awkward, isn’t it? 


sence of much literature, theaters, balls, par- 
ties, and the like, these country people man- 
age to extract whole jugs-full of happiness 


| from quilting parties and sewing circles. 


‘‘ Wal, I[kalkerlate thar’s a certain young | 


gal, not many milesfrom here, as would feel | 


much interested if she could hear it,” suggests 
Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, “Mandy Abbott,” said Mrs. Smith, 
whereat Mrs. Pumper laughed provokingly, 
for it was evident that she had something to 
tell in which all were of course interested. 

‘*Well, I don't mind tellin’ you what | 
heard, if you'll keep mum about it, for of all 
things on earth that I despise, it is a tale- 
bearer.” 


“Oh, of course: we'll never breathe a | 


word.” 

‘*Do you all promise 7” 

‘** Certainly we all do,” wassaid in a chorus, 
while every needle was idle, and all eyes and 
ears bent upon Mrs. Pumper. 

‘* Well, he an’ Mandy’s had a fallin’ out.” 

‘ What!” 

‘*Goodness me!” 

‘My stars and garters, ycu don’t say so!” 

‘Heavens upon arth! what about?” and a 
lozen other exclamations and questions were 
fired off in a regular fusilade. 

‘‘Well, she says she caught him muking 
eyes at Clarrissie Bates.” 

‘‘No doubt on it; she’s an awful flirt, an’ 
I’ve seen her makin’ eyes tu several men, an’ 
atween us all, I guess if the truth was known, 
she'd flirt with a good-lookin’ married man just 
as quick as she would with a single one,” said 
Mrs. Pegg, who regarded her husband as 
handsome, and therefore in danger. 

‘The good-for-nothing hussy!” was the 
chorus. 

‘* Well, when he offered "Mandy his arm to 
see her home from meeting, last Sunday night, 


True, there is but little quilting or sewing 
done, but every participant in them obtains 
enough food for retlection and home comment 
to last them and lighten their burdens for a 
week or more, according to their capacity. 

The supper 1s a hearty and a jovial one. 
There is nothing Frenchy about it, or the ap- 
petites which encompass it, but both are 
Yankee and wholesome. 

And after it is over with comes the prepara- 
tion for home. This is conducted chattily by 
the matrons, but the young people blush and 
look sheepish, just as though on the point of 
doing something they ought to be ashamed of. 

**Now, Mrs. Johnson 

‘‘Now, Mrs. -’ Jones, Pumper, 
Pegg, Crocker, and a dozen others all speaking 


Smith—— 


at the same time when on the point of going 
away. ‘‘I shall expect you to pay me a visit 
soon.” 

** Do come up!’ 

‘Oh, I certainly will, and you must come 


over often and see me,” and with more than 


| the average amount of sincerity everybody in 


vites the other to pay them a visit, and grad- 
ually they depart with the final exchange of 
‘* good-nights ” all around. 

Josh pokes out his arm to Sally after they 
have got out into the darkness, and two pal- 
pitating hearts wander homeward, and he is 
thinking of the song: 


From Aunt Dinah’s quilting party, 
I was seeing Nelly home,” 


but he don’t feel hardly bold enough to sing 
it right out aloud, and so ends the quilting 
party as we find them in country towns and 
villages. 





IRELAND continues to be agitated. The 
Kilkenny cats continued to do the same thing, 
did'nt they? 
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“Trisetoa tion of privilege—a privilege which 
I know you will all grant.” 





| A KISS AS A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


[The Evening Star, Washington.) 


APTER Miss Anthony sat down a scene followed, such 
as was never seen in any convention before, and could 
never be witnessed in any convention except a wo- 
man’s convention. Mrs. Morrison, a delicate-looking | 
lady, belonging to the Indiana convention, rose in her | 
| Seat, and as she advanced toward the piatform, said: | 
“T rise to a question of privilege—a privilege which I 
| know you will all grant.” Ascending the platform, 
she said very earnestly: “I want, in the presence of | 
this flag,’’ referring to the Stars anc Stripes, * which 
every breeze loves to kiss, in the presence of this pic- 
ture of this great man (Garfield), who in the proudest 
momen, vf his life turned aside to kiss his mother and 
his wife, so in the presence of these tnree women 
(Miss Willard’s mother, Miss Barton and Miss Anthony), 
representing motherhood, representing all that is an- 
gelic in woman, and representing us, to kiss Miss An- 
thony,” and suiting the action to the word, Mrs. Mor- | 
| rison pounced upon Miss Anthony, and before that | 
lady was aware, had plumped a kiss on her mouth | 
which made a “smack” that could be heard all over | 
the church. The action was generally approved, evi- 
dently, for no one objected to the * question of privi- 
| lege.” 
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““T want—in the presence of this Plag, which every 
breeze loves to kiss —” 
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“T want to kiss Susan B. Anthony.” 
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“In the presence of these women, representing all 
that is angelic in woman, and representing us——” 
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Applause~--Enthusiasm--Sobs—Tears—Curtain, 


“A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE.” 


A PARADOX. 
STRANGE things occur now in this life, 
So great the world’s progression— 


Young ladies give themselves away, 
But don't lose self-possession. 





By far the best way to make hours fly 
And ride off the devil’s own foment, 

So the dragon of fate you may ever defy, 
Is to use the sharp spur of the moment. 





The Fate of a Boston Girl. 


With an Explanation. 





A FEW years ago the writer enjoyed the 
honor of conducting a humorous department 
on: ‘*ily paper, and the amount of ‘‘ comic 
copy ” received from aspirants for humorous 
fame was almost as remarkable for its numer- 
osity as for its stupidity. The waste basket 
was filled daily with alleged comic poetry and 
such brain-exhausting witticisms as, ‘‘ Whom 
did the horse-shoe ?” ‘‘ What made Chicago, 
Ill. ?” ete.; and the reading of these masterly 
efforts was the most onerous and depressing 
portion of our duties, causing a deep and 
settled melancholy to seize hold of our vitals 
and threaten to drive all the sunshine and 
cheerfulness out of our nature. In the after- 





WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








of three months, to avoid becoming a mental 
wreck, with straws sticking in our hair, and a 
strait-jacket on our back. In our troubled 
slumbers at night there would come to usa 
a horrible phantasmagoria—hair-lifting and 
blood-curdling nightmares, with neither bridle 
nor check-reins. The entire stock in trade of 
the newspaper humorist would troop by in 
weird and exaggerated shapes. The illusive 
procession was led by a mule of gigantic size, 
kicking a hole through the great wall of 
China; then came in quick succession the 
goat, with death in its eyes and ten-horse- 
power butting capacity in its head, chewing 


.on a piece of boiler iron; the circus clown, 


leading a bald and decrepid joke of the Siluri- 
an period; the aggressive mother-in-law, ca- 
ressing her daughter’s husband with a broom- 
stick; a monster bowl of churcl-fair oyster 
soup, with an imp sitting on the edge of the 
bowl, endeavoring to harpoon the solitary 
oyster therein with a pitchfork ; the vocal cat 
of monstrous size, with old boots, cracked 
shaving cups, razor strops, and other bric-a- 
brac hovering about its head; the young man 


| in light pants, with a portion of the picnic 


noons we would meander out to the cemetery | 


and commune with the silent dead, in order to 
absorb a sufficient jstock of hilarity to enable 
us to wrestle with the mournful duties of the 
coming morrow. We have a very exalted 
opinion of the silent dead. They don’t write 
jokes and puns for the newspapers. 

But we were obliged to relinquish our posi 





tion on the humorous daily, at the expiration 
i 





custard-pie clinging to him closer than a 
brother ; a hornet of frightful mien, with a 
murderous javelin in its arsenal; the ‘‘ oldest 
inhabitant,” sawing a cord of hickory wood 
before breakfast ; a young lover turning a 
double somersault on the front stoop, and 
an irate father standing in the door with a 
thunder cloud on his brow; and all the other 
paragraphic subjects, treading on each other’s 
heels, so fast they followed. 

We swore off writing humor, and secured 














an editorial position on a semi-monthly Coun- 
terfeit Detector, where we soon regained our 
normal condition. Describing counterfeit 
bank notes and bogus coin, and enumerating 
the number of defaulting cashiers and bank 
suspensions ‘‘since our last issue,” is less 
lugubrious than manufacturing humor, but it 
entails more hours per day labor. 

Many of the ‘‘funny” contributions re- 
ceived at the office of the daily paper were ad- 
dressed to us personally, and quite a number 
reached us weeks after we had assumed our 
present position. One of these has just turned 
up, and as it would be as much out of place 
in a Counterfeit Detector as the hero of the 
‘ballad ” was out of his social element, it is 
sent to THE JUDGE, interpolated with a few 
running comments. The anonymous writer 
entitles his production : 

BARON CHEVAUX DE FRISE. 
A BALLAD. 

Baron Chevaux De Frise was as fine a lord 

As one could wish to see; 
He wore mustaches and owned a sword— 

A relic of Twenty-three; 
And thousands, indeed, were the hearts he floored 

When he came to this countree. 

The fact that the baron ‘‘ floored” thou- 
sands of hearts might lead to the supposition 
that he embarked in the beef-butchering busi- 
ness upon his arrival in this country, but such 
was not the case, for— 

The Baron went to a summer resort 
Along the Atlantic shore; 

He dressed like a king; he was never short; 
He rode ina coach-and-four; 

And the ladies called him a ‘‘ bang-up sport,” 
And the other sports—they swore! 


Too many American ladies, we regret to 
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THE JUDGE. 








gay, indulge in slang, but it is impossible to 
believe that any of them called the baron a 
‘‘bang-up sport.” It is not theirstyle. They 
would have sighed, and said, ‘‘ Isn’t he love- 
jy!” ‘Isn't he too sweet for anything!” 
‘‘What a dear delightful man!” or something 
that way. However, we must accord even 
the writer of a ‘‘ ballad ” some poetic license, 
and therefore let him propel : 
Now Miss Katie Bean, from Boston town, 
With * culchaw” in abundance, 
Came hither to do the season brown, 
But she didn't give the fellows one chance; 
And the airs she wore, and the high-toned frown 
Were enouzh to make a gun dance. 

The keen and penetrating reader may detect 
Longfellow’s style in the last verse quoted, 
but we can assure him or her that Mr. Long- 
fellow did not write it. 
his chirography. 


We are familiar with 
The fact that Whittier is 
still living at the age of threescore and eleven 
is sufficient proof that he never wrote any- 
thing like this ballad. 
Well, Baron De Frise and the cultured maid 
Quite naturally met; 
He ‘‘ set "em up” to lemonade, 
With ices, hash, et cet. ; 
Thus, to cut it short, Ae began the raid— 
As for her—Aer cap was set. 

It must not be inferred that such cold com- 
fort as lemonade and ices won the affections 
of the cultured Boston maid. It was the hash, 
et cet., that took her heart by storm. De 
Frise’s title also had something to do with it, 
perhaps. 

Thus matters went for a week or two 
In this dolce far niente ; 

And strong and stronger their love it grew, 
As faster the gay hours went, 

And at last the Baron—well, what did he do? 
Why, he gave the question vent. 

It may dawn upon the reader’s mind right 
here that Miss Katie was a giddy young thing, 
for a Boston girl, lacking in a marked degree 
those intellectual, self-reliant, self-poised opin- 
ionated, far-sighted characteristics so promi- 
nent in the average spectacled, Emersonian- 
Joe-Cookery young woman of the Hub. With- 
out making inquiries concerning the Baron’s 
antecedents —whether his trade-mark of 
‘‘ Baron” was genuine or merely a base imi- 
tation, she said ‘‘ yes” 
question vent;” and 

’Twas on a ‘balmy, fragrant eve, 

That the parson made ‘em one; 


when he ‘‘gave the 





“ What shadows we are—what shadonrs wre pursue.” 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


“I prithee note them, and mark how ill their tales will 
hang together.” 


WILLIAM H. SHAKSPERE. 





The Funny Business. 


Our foreman has just put his head in the 
door and asked for a half column of humor. 
There was no more ceremony about it, and no 
more thought of a refusal from us than if he 
had requested a chew of tobacco or the loan 
of a dime, indeed not so much, for we do 


been ours, not wholly unconnected with an 
absence of money; but a demand upon us 
for humor we always honor at sight. 

It is a pleasant thing to be able to prompt- 
ly respond to such calls, and it is a source of 
constant pride to us that we are able to doso. 
Every week we purposely refrain from supply- 
ing the printers with enough copy so that we 
may have our whole being thrilled with the 





run out of tobacco occasionally, and there | 
have been times when an embarrassment has | 





exquisite satisfaction afforded us by some such 
| request as the above. 
| Occasionally, too, there is an addition to 

our pleasure by the fact of the request being 
| overheard by some admiring friend who may 
happen to be visiting us. At such times we 
are afforded an admirable pretext for excus- 
ing ourself to a long-winded friend; if he is a 
good sitter and waits for us we fire our fun 
into him when we have finished; and that 
never fails to fetch him. 

It is a good thing to be funny, for the world 
is good to funny people. Many people are 
| born that way, and when they are so funny as 
to be unable to take care of themselves, they 
are placed in magnificent houses built and 
maintained especially for them by the State. 
—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


| 
| 
| 





‘* AND so you have sworn off, Tom,” said a 
friend to Tom Jackson, as they stood before a 
down-town bar. 

“‘Yes, Jim; I have taken an Oath not to 
take another drink—until I have paid all my 
debts.” 

‘“‘ And when will that be,” inquired the bar- 
keeper, as he thought of the big bill he had 
against the reformer. 

‘Never !” replied Tom, in solemn tones. 

BoyTON is having rather a cool time of it 
in his long paddle from the source to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, but let him endure it 
until he gets down among the alligators— 
| they will undoubtedly make it warm enough 
for him. 








YOUNG FRESHFORD came near visiting a 
catacomb the other morning when he came 
in the office and told his boss the office cat 


| with four small kittens had a /iterary look. 


















He swore to protect, she swore to cleave— 
Thus the high-toned thing was done; 

And in three short hours they were ready to leave 
To see the Parisian ton. 

But when they got two hundred miles— 
(Alas, that I must spile it! 

But the sweetest thing the soonest spiles— 
It’s nothing, sirs, to smile at!) 

The Baron’s cash proved the merest of wiles, 
And himself a steamboat pilot ! 

There! the denouement is just what might 
have been expected, and the Boston girl’s fate 
should prove a warning to all giddy-pated 
young things who are yearning to marry 
‘* titles.” 

Before finishing this serious article, we wish 
to call the reader’s especial attention to the 
brilliant ingenuity displayed in the con- 
struction of the last verse. ‘‘Spile it” and 
‘‘spiles” is not the product of an ordina~y 
mind. It is downright genius. 

A REFORMED HUMORIST. 
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Gentle reader, did you ever ride in a Broadway stage and not have your nose used for a door m~* 
8 If you have, you’re more fortunate than the ordinar ? 
(N. B. Feet appear unusually large on such occasions. 


for a foot-scraper ? 
thinks. 


, Or your ear used 
ry run of mortals, ui least so Smith 
The above are not exaggerated.) 
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THEATRICAL BRIEFS. 


May it Please Your Honor: 

I have to report that the Lights o’ London, accord- 
ing to the best of my knowledge and belief, stand a 
poor chance of being appreciated by the livers in New 
York. Although have any number of talented 
young professional idiots, who can say ‘‘carn’t” for 
” who call dollars 


we 


“can’t,” and ‘“‘sharn’t” for ‘ shan’t; 
‘*harf crowns” (which they’re not); who wear hats of 
the shape and dimensions of soup-plates; whose panta- 
loons are like pan-cakes, and whose general ability to 
represent the English music hall ‘‘cad” is wonderful, 
still do we lack artists capable of giving those fine 
effects of dialect, those shades and semi-tones of char- 
acter which are as characteristic of London as they are 
not characteristic of New York. 

For instance, I have only to ask of Your Honor that 
you shall imagine, if you can, a Shoreditch Street Arab 
played by a Five Point boot-black! A scarcely less 
eomic blunder could be the attempt of an ‘‘h”’-less 
English company to produce on their native soil that 
sterling and thoroughly American drama entitled ‘*‘ Kit, 
the Arkansas Traveler.” 

I respectfully submit to Your Honor that the perfor- 
mance of the aforesaid play, the Lights o’ London, 
brings up another point, against which I desire to file 
my adverse ruling. Like the World, its success will un- 
doubtedly go to show that our own varied and cosmo- 
politan society, teeming not so much with classes as 
with distinct national types, is incapabie of being 
worked up into dramatic effect, either by consequence 
ef incompetency on the part of our native American 
playwvights, or because the material itself is not suf- 
ficiently rich or plastic. 

I am disposed to decide that neither of these iatter 
conditions apply, and that the only reason no Ameri- 
can Worlds, and no Lights o’ New York, or Lights o’ 
Cincinnati, or Lights o’ Chicago exist (in dramatic form), 
is to be found in the fact that American managers un- 
patriotically prefer giving the first chance* to foreign 
stuff, daubed together by foreign craftsmen. 

In the case of John Stetson, proprietor (vice Oakes 
Ames) and manager (vice two dozen bankrupts) of 
Booth’s Theater, I have to report as follows: 

It appears that the said Stetson (who otherwise bears 
an unimpeachable character) is publicly charged with 
willfully and maliciously murdering the English lan- 
guage on divers and sundry occasions. The said Stet- 
son, it is alleged, has been guilty, among other enormi- 
ties and outrages, of speaking of ‘‘Shakes Perian Vases,” 
of ‘‘Quinine doors” (in lieu of ‘‘Queen Anne doors” ;) 
of a man’s being ‘‘ convalescent with his business” (in 
lieu of ‘conversant ”); of buying furniture ‘‘on the in- 
solvent plan” (in lieu of ‘‘the installment plan’’); of 
‘the Paradisine Equinox” (in lieu of “the Equine 
Paradox”), and other like crimes and misdemeanors. 


THE JUDGE. 


supplementary proceedings, and show precisely how 
much he, the said Stetson, actually knows of the 
English language aforesaid, the said Stetson, making 
his appearance by one Augustus Piton, straightway 
demonstrated sufficient knowledge of the said English 
language to recommend this Honorable Court to spend 
its limited vacation in a climate compared with which 
the temperature of the Union Square Theater is an 
Arctic frost. On which account I respectfully suggest 
that a warrant be issued for the apprehension of said 
Stetson for contempt of court. 

I have, moreover, to report that the numerous 
atrocities and outrages lately committed by two crim- 
inals of the deepest dye, Charles Backus and William 
Birch, of the Minstrel Hall of San Francisco, city and 
county of New York, to-wit, call for immediate atten- 
tion and severe punishment. I have ascertained by 
personal experience—at the cost of much suffering, 
which will be duly set forth on my fee-bill—that the 


addicted to exhuming and disinterring from the ceme- 
tery of oblivion jokes, puns and witticisms which died 
of old age at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
They have dragged, ruthlessly and ferociously, from 
their time-honored graves, all manner of such jokes, 
jests, and witticisms, and cynically indifferent to public 
the 
same, together with their own guffaws, grimaces, and 
contortions—all of a strictiy illegal kind—night after 
night, at the Hall of San Francisco aforesaid. 

Being duly admonished of the gravity of their of- 
fense, the said Backus and the said Birch besought the 
clemency of this honorable court on the ground of 
their poverty—of invention. They have, however, 
continued their terrible and loathsome appropriation of 
the cadaverous humor of the last two or three centuries, 
and stil! continue to obtain money from simple country 
people on the frivolous and unreasonable pretext that 


opinion and decency, have heartlessly exposed 


they are, indeed, funny and humorous. 

I have fixed the penalty in this case, subject to 
Your Honor'’s approval, at the following figure: 

The said Backus shall be compelled to open a bottle 
of wine once in each six months, and the said Birch 
shall read once a day a stenographic report of his own 
spontaneous humor of the night before. Their crime 
is and ought to be a capital one. 


Respectfully submitted. 
THE REFEREE. 


HrraM GREEN, Esq., was lugging up coal, when he 
stubbed his toe and fell, causing him to accidentally let 
slip a cuss word. ‘‘Haint you ’shamed of yourself! 
Where do you expect you'll go to when you die?” asked 
his wife. ‘‘To a place where I shan’t have to lug coat, 
by thunder!” and the Lait Justiss continued on.— 
Whitehall Times. 

Ick men are preparing to ‘‘gather at the river.” 
Trenton Gazette. 


WHIFFS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sail in. 
No thanks. 


D. 0. T.—All right. 

M. D.—Declined. 

ELy Fry.—-A slight improvement. 

L. R. MEEKINS.—Declined; but we think you can do better. 

BILLDAD.—Not original or so wei! put together as it has beeu 
by others. 

CRESCENT Moon.—No. Not up to the pitch, and so we have 
pitched it into the W. B. 

PETER B.—‘‘ The Wild Rose of Hoboken”’ will be dramatized 
and put upon the stage. 

JEAN PIERRE.—A portion accepted, and your request com- 
plied with, Write again, please. 

G. S. S.—Accepted; but make your articles shorter in the 
future. Brevity is the soul of wit, accordingto Mr. Shakes- 
peare. 

TomMy.—We suggest that ‘‘ The due is on the rye’ would be 
a good motto to hang up over your bar. Sorter suggestive to 
delinquents, eh? 

“ AN ADMIRER.”—This correspondent writes to ask why we 
do not publish all the good things that are said of us in the 


said Backus and the said Birch have recently become 





“JAY CHARLTON.” 
Is it a reflection on the Secretary or on the 
Navy to call the holder of the portfolio an old 
hulk? 


THE dry goods drummer, who said that he 
had two brothers who traveled, was of course 
one of the triplets. 

THE silly fellow who always makes jokes at 
the boarding-house table is a proof of the 
Darwinian theory. His very smiles are man- 
key shines. 

Coup, the circus man, is about to build a 
hippodrome in Washington. His chicken-coop 
itself is a very coup de ta-tah. 


GENERAL BUTLER is said to have a matri- 
monial bee in his bonnet. Of course it is a 
honey bee. 

THE bear was the original tail-bearer. 


THE ‘‘aside” in many a play on the stage 


is aside-splitting joke. 
SPEAKING of high-whines, the reading ofsome 
proof-readers is above proof. 


JOHNNY was asked by his little brother 
whether they were going to have chicken for 
dinner—there came such a smell of burnt hair 
from the kitchen. ‘‘No,” said Johnny, 
‘‘mother is only singeing the hash.” 





Why is it that a lady wears an opera cloak 
in a theater, and hangs it on a chair when 
she goes in to drink beer? 

BiG STEVE worked for three hours trying to 
put up the stove, and then he said, ‘‘ My 
head’s all stove.” 





Some of the page girls in the comic opera 
wear very high boots. The prettiest girl is 
beauty and booty. 


PENNSYLVANIA and Maryland have what 
they call Grave-yard Insurance Companies. 
New York has them also; but is less euphoni- 
ous, and calls them gin mills. They are just 
as sure as the Pennsylvania kind, 





MANY a man is broke when day breaks, 


THE boy who is born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth frequently becomes a silver spoon. 


Now it is said that the syrup we eat with 
our breakfast cakes is not syrup at all—but 
only a syruptitious article. 

Two Westchester young men who had too 
much of the bloom upon the rye, the next 
morning had the bloom upon their eye. 


AN exchange asks, ‘‘ When is a girl like a 
yacht?” When she says ‘‘luff a little—luff me 





papers. Well, really, we might gratify our vanity in that way 
for very many and good things have been said about THE JUDGE 


ing of the bad taste of such a thing. Besides our space is too 
valuable, and we wish to give some reading matter, which we 





On citing the said Stetson to appear before me, in 





could not do were-we to copy all the friendly notices we get. 











since he opened his court, but we are too modest, to say noth- | 


long.” 


R. N. used to mean Royal Navy, but now 
it seems to mean R-attie N-rique. 
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No. 194 PIFTH AVENUE, 
Under Fifth Ave. Hotel. 
No. 212 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street 
ta" STYLES ARE CORRECT ! ; 





Ec NOX, 


THE HATTER'’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


ENGLISH HATS, 
“Martin’s” Umbrellas. 
“DENTS” GLOVES, 
Foreign Novelties. 
QUALITY — THE BEST!! 





Agents for the sale of these remarkable JE AA "W"&¥§ can be found in every city in the United States. 
All Hats manufactured by this house are the recognized standard of excellence throughout the world. 
None genuine without the trademark. 





LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


179,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 


JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AW ’ GRAND 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FRE 
No. 81 CHAMBERS <TREET, 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPEST NOVELTY 
IN THE WORLD. 





HOUSE 


GOLD! GOLD): Easily Made. 
$10aday. Empl y- 
ment for all. We 
want agents in every 
town in the U. S. and 
Canada to introduce 
our new novelties. 
Jewelry, Watches, 
Tricks, Brazilian 
Diamonds, Cata- 
logue and Samples sent for 11 one 
cent stamps, Brazilian Diamonds 
in Studs, Rings, Pins, 25, 50, 75 
cents, $1.25 up to $18.00. Bankrupt 
Stock, Seven Shot Revolvers, 75 cents each; Stem Winding 
Watches, $3.00. A full line of Holiday Goods and Trick Cabi- 
nets, from 25 cents up to $2.00 each. 


FELTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


r'o. 138 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








7 REASONS 


WHY 


BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTERS 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED 


OVER ALL OTHER FAMILY MEDICINES. 


First-CLEANLINESS IN USE; they are s0 im- 
measurably neater and cleaner in use, and so much more power- 
ful, quicker and efficacious in removing ailments, than lini- 
ments, medicated oils, salves, pads of every description, oint- 
ments and lotions, that the first reason should induce the public 
to prefer them. 


Second—(NE XPENSIVENESS;; without exception 
it is the cheapest meritorious household remedy ever com- 
pounded. 

Third—They are a great and necessary improvement on the 
slow action of India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plasters, and 
all remedies employed externaily ; they possess all the merit of 
the India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plaster, and contain in 
addition thereto, newly incorporated active vegetable therapeutic 
agents, which act specially with an increased rubefacient, stim- 
ulating, strengthening, scdative and counter-lritant effect. 

Fourth—Thceir action is more vigorous than electric'ty, and 
as a local remedy they are more powerful and penetrating. 


Fif h—One Benson's Capcine Porous Plas- 


ter will effect more than the use of a dozen of any other 
brand. 


Sixth—They will quickly cure ailments that other remedies, 
after continuous use and wear, fail to relieve. 


Seventh—Physicians prescribe them for their patients, pre 
ferring them to any other porous plaster, which alone is overs 
whelming proof of their value and superior merit. 

CAUTION. 

See that the word CAPCINE is cut in the Plaster, 

Take no other. Price 25 Cents. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
NEW YORK. 


SCIENCE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC PROCRESS, 


INustrated. JOHN MICHELS, Editor. Terms of subscription, $4 
a year. Publication office, Koom 17, Tribune Building, New York. 











A MAN sane enough to testify in his own defense is 
plenty sane enough to hang for his own crimes.—Still- 
water Lumberman. 


PHARAOH’s daughter, the lady who rescued Moses 
from the bulrushes, has been discovered «uc Thebes, 
She is dead, and does not remember anything about 


the affair.—J. Joshua Jenkins. 


Ir matters not how careful the cook may be, he can’t 
make rabbit-hash without getting some kind of a hare 
in it.—Baltimore Every Saturday. 

Ipa Lewis has saved two members of a brass band 
from drowning. The mitigating feature is that she 
didn’t know what they were till she had yanked them 
out.—Oil City Derrick. 

THERE are over three hundred styles of bicycles, and 
as many styles of bruises go with each kind.—Lowed 
Citizen. 

STRANGE affinity between the ‘‘ coming bonnet ” and 
the going cash.—New York News. 

‘*TaLes untold”: The snake stories of next summer. 

Arkansas Traveler. 

FREQUENTLY, oh, very frequently, the railway dining 
station sails under false crullers.—Hawkeye. We dough- 
nut doubt it. 


Pues, c CONCERTS, 14th ST., NEAR 6th AVE, 
ERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 





THE FEATHER WEIGHT 


UMBRELLA 


THE NEATEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST 
UMBRELLA MADE. 


85.00, in a Neat-fitting Silk Case. 


RAIL LE R’s, 


Broadway, cor. 25th St. 6th Ave., cor. 22d St. 





—_ 


Walker, Tuthi!l < Bresnan 


Successors to R. F. COLE & CO. 





PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


201-205 WILLIAM STREET, 


New York. 


Leads, Brass Rule, Brass Calieys, Metal Furniture and 
Quotations. Boxwood, Mahogany and Maple 
for Engravers’ Use. Blocking, Rout- 
ing, Mortising, Etc. 


Billiard Tables. 


CORNER FRANKFORT STREET. 











The grand medal, the highest premiam over all nations, hag 
been awarded to the Collender Billiard Tables and Combination 
Cushions, Balls, Cues, etc., at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. At 
the Centennial Commission, Philadelphia, in 1876, the Combina- 
tion Cushions were reported the only ones scientifically correct 
in the angles of incidence and refiection. New and second- 
hand Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices, 


THE H. W. COLLENDER Co. 


768 BROADWAY New York. 
84 and 86 STATE STREET , Chicago. 
15 SOUTH FIFTH STREET ° nasa t. Louis. 
241 TREMONT STREET oston. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





inders for filing “THE JUDGE” in book form 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE, 13 & 15 PARK ROW, N. Y. 











everybody knows “ BRICK- 


Do not fail to purehase this book and judge for 


“BRICKTOP.” 





By 


Send 10 cents to FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, No. 20 Rose Street, New 


York, and you will receive a copy by return mail. 


One of the funniest and most satirical books ever published ; 
as the great humorist of the day. 


MY WIFE’S MOTHER, 


yourself. 


Tor” 





PRICES REASONABLE. 


Warerooms: Fifth Ave. and W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





WEBER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE : UPRIGHT PIANOS 


TERMS EASY. 



































HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


IN 


ELEGANT 
OVERCOATS, 


AT 


$12 WORTH $17. 
86 & 88 BOWERY. 
London & Liverpool Clothing Co. 


PEARSON & TALLMAN, 
SHIRT MAKERS, 


389 Sixth Ave., cor. 24th St., 
And 22 FOURTH AVENUE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Silk and Wool Under- 
wear in New York. Silk Umbrellas, Fine Neck Dressings, &c. 


Manufactory, 39! & 393 Sixth Avenue 
HUBBARD MILLER, 


TAILOR and IMPORTER 
Nos. 101 & 103 Nassau &t., 














THRE JUDGE. 


Wuen Anna Dickinson, as Hamlet, stoops to pluck 
a posy from the grave of Ophelia, and her back sus- 
pender buttons snap off, it will be worth the price of 
admission to-see her grab the waistband of her trousers 
with one hand and ram the fingers of her other hand 
into her mouth in search of pins.— Breckenridge News. 


‘*Wuat do you intend to be when vou grow up?” in- 
quired a New Haven philanthropist of a small boy who 
was shivering on the corner. 
“A sharp? And what’s a sharp?” “Dont you know 
what a sharp is? Why, a sharp is one of these men 
that says he knows something that nobody else knows 
and makes everybody him. This gives him 
The philanthropist saw 
-Tom Wearer. 


‘*T intend to be a sharp.” 


believe 
‘ posish,’ and he coins money.” 
no need of further inquiries. 
A give-me-credit young man 
A ‘“ where-did-the-horse-fly ” 
“A you-taffy me 
And I’ll-taffy-thee ” 
A three-dollar-a-week-young-man. 
—St. Louis Hornet. 


young man 


Wuar is fame? Something that you win by carrying 
a bunch of shingles up a ladder and tacking them on 
the roof, when you might have made just as mach 
money by peeling shavings from a board on the work- 
bench. The people who persist in walking and working 
in the upper strata of the world’s industry have a 
harder time and no more pay, but then, they win fame 
do you see?—IJ/linois State Register. 


TueERE is no Indian war now going on. The fact 1s, 
the weather is so cold in the west that the government 
agents who are appointed to rob and plunder the red 
men are compelled to sit by the stove. In the mean- 
time they are mapping out a programme which will stir 
up the Indians from the British possessions to the Rio 
Grande. In a small way, the country has no abler 
statesmen than the agents who plunder the Indians.— 

Atlanta Constitution. 


HE FEATHER WEIGHT UMBRELLA Is the most 

useful Holiday Present you can give a friend. The prices 

are reasonable, and range . $6, and $7 50 each, with neat- 
MI 
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pres ALL NEMORR HACES 
c 


SUBDUES INFLAMMATION. 
AND 


CATARRHE. 





Sold only in Bottles, inclosed in Buff Wrappers. 





eee 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, French Vegetal 
harmless, scientifically proclaimed specific 
within four days. Box ._ Beware of salicylic substitute ae 
PARIS, No. 102 W. 4th st., N. Y., only representative. Se nd » tamp 
for ae and references. Authentic proofs furnished at « 


7 
Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the 
best Candies in the World, put up in 
handsome boxes, All strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents, Try it once 


Address, Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison St., Chicago, 


Salicylates, infallible 
4 relieve at once: cure 











ALIVE nae 





ARGEST CIRCUL, 
THE . _ #4 OF ANY fe tON 


DEMOCRATIC DAILY 


IN NEW YORK 


Gaye ORD 


FGiFOR A WW ror A DAYS) 


D0 CENTSPERMONTH ete PAID 
WEE 


SUNDAY) 
ONE mary CENTS PERANNUM 
POSTAGE PAID 


OPIES TOANY ; 
ee RE Fs 


2426 &28 NoRTH WILLIAMS? 
NEW YORK. 








CAS Fi PAID 


FOR 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, Rags, Rope and 
Bagging, Copper, Brass, Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type 
Metal, Electrotpe Phtes, Stereotype Plates, Tin Foil, 


Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every deseription. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Will send or suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 


25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 


to any part of the City 




















THE JUDGE. 
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THE LATE ARREST OF “LITTLE CORINNE.” 
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| SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
“KINDNESS YO CHILDREN 
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IN THE RUM SHOPS—A CHANCE TO REALLY SAVE CHILDREN, 


cor | 
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A SOCIETY THAT HAS MISTAKEN 


ITS MISSION. 

















